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Foremost among these noble-hearted believers was Lady
Franklin. At her own charges she had equipped one search-
ing expedition, and had largely contributed to the outfit of
two others. In the spring of 1851 two half-wrecked ships,
perched on the ice, were said to have been seen drifting
southwards along the shores of Newfoundland. Could these
have been the ill-fated " Erebus" and " Terror" ? The very
possibility of such a fact sent a thrill of excitement through
the people of England, and gave a new impulse to the desire
either to find and rescue the survivors, or at least to learn
their fate and bring home their memorials. The President
of the Geographical Society had interested himself keenly
in the fitting out of the successive searching expeditions,
and now in his address he places the subject of Arctic ex-
ploration and the fate of Franklin in the front rank of
interest. He refuses to take the desponding view, which
was now growing general, but, in the interests alike of
philanthropy and of geographical discovery, rejoices in the
prospect of renewed search.

Other topics of permanent interest find a place in the
same elaborate address. The early labours of Livingstone
in South Africa are alluded to, together with those of Mr.
Galton, and the ingenious suggestion (verified three years
afterwards by Livingstone)1 is made from all the data then
available, that Africa had originally had a basin shape,
formed by an outer range of harder and higher rock-
masses sinking into a vast and less elevated central area,
and that this original structure will be found still in great

1 See a reference to this hypothesis and its .verification in Livingstone's
Dedication to Murchison of his Missionary Travels and Researches in
South Africa, 1857.er been adequately recognised. See Report from the Select Committee
